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PREFACE 



The NCEA Keynote Series is made possible by a grant 
from the Michael J. McGivney Fund. This fund for 
new initiatives in Catholic education came through the 
generosity of the Knights of Columbus under the 
leadership of Virgil C. Dechant, Supreme Knight. 

The Reverend Russell M. Bleich, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in the Diocese of Dubuque, Iowa, made the original 
suggestion for preservice and inservice materials for 
teachers. Thanks are due the authors of this series, to the 
staff of the Education Office of the Archdiocese of Dubu- 
que for the practical application section of each booklet. 

Special thanks go to Ms. Eileen Toipey, the major editor 
of the series. The editorial committee consists of the 
Reverend J. Stephen O'Brien, Executive Director of the 
Department of Chief Administrators of Catholic Education, 
Sister Carleen Reck, Executive Director of the Elementary 
School Department, and Michael J. Guerra, the Executive 
Director of the Secondary School Department. 
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1. CATECHESIS: 
SHARING THE 
MESSAGE 



The Mission of the Church 



O 



I ne of the tnily memorable experiences of my life oc- 
curred at the time of my graduation from high 
school. Although I cannot recall the name of the 
' person who addressed the graduates, I have never 
forgotten the advice shared with me by my parents at the 
conclusion of the ceremony. They said, "Remember your 
roots. Remember you are what you are because others have 
loved you. Remember you are related, dependent and 
responsible. Remember yoxir roots." 

An essential dimension of the mission of Jesus Christ and 
his church is to assist maturing believers to remember their 
roots. And in remembering, to stretch ourselves toward the 
fullness of God's reign. Jesus Christ was sent by the Father 
as a sign of his faithful caring presence, to announce, serve 
and share the kingdom, and to invite persons to walk in his 
way, to accept his truth, to mature in his life. The church 
was instituted by the risen Christ to accept and share his 
person and message, his life and love. In fulfilling its pur- 
pose, the church serves as Christ's body, forming the future, 
continuing in time and place the work begun by Jesus. 
Created for his work, the church teaches as Jesus did. 

Throughout its history, the church has participated in the 
mission of the risen Lord by cultivating three interrelated 
ministries: the ministry of the word, the ministry of wor- 
ship and the ministry of service.* Catechesis is an integral 
component of the ministry of the word. The aim of catechesis 
is "to assist the believer's faith to become living, conscious 
and active through the light of instruction."* 
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The Message of Catechesis 

Batechesis both proclaims and teaches the word of 
God. It proclaims the good news that Jesus is Lord. 
It teaches the central truth of faith that "God so lov- 
ed the world that He gave His only begotten Son 
that we might have Ufe through Him" (1 John 4.9). 

Catechesis is God-centered. The Christian message is 
basically that of the Father's love. God the Father sent his 
Son to become one of us. Through his Son, the Father calls 
and enables each of us to union with him. Catechesis is 
Christ-centered. The Christian message is that Jesus Christ 
is our Savior and Redeemer. He calls us to be converted to 
him as Lord so that in union with him we might return to 
the Father. Catechesis is person-centered. The Christian 
message is directed to the beUever in *he concrete cir- 
cumstances of life and invites the person to respond to God's 
love by entering into a relationship with God that matures 
in depth and commitment. 

All other truths taught by the church are related to the 
message that Jesus Christ, true God and true man, exercis- 
ed his saving ministry in his birth, Ufe, death and resurrec- 
tion. This salvific action leads us to the Father, through the 
Son, in the Holy Spirit. 




Evangelization and Catechesis 

vangelization, Uke catechesis, is an integral compo- 
nent of the ministry of the word.' Like catechesis, it 
proclaims the good news that Jesus is Lord. However, 
its purpose is to arouse the beginnings of faith. In shar- 
ing the good news, its goal is to be catalytic in arousing an 
initial interior change or conversion. Catechesis, as a mo- 
ment in the whole process of evangelization, seeks to matinre 
the initial faith and to educate the beUever by means of a 
deeper and more systematic knowledge of the person and 
message of the Lord Jesus Christ. Through teaching and m- 
struction, catechesis assists people to appreciate the wonder 
and significance of the good news, which the activity of 
evangelization proclaims. In exercising their mmistry, 



catechists invite maturing believers to hear and understand, 
accept and appropriate God's word and to respond in acts 
of celebration and service. 

While it is true that evangelization and catechesis fulfill 
specific purposes, Pope John Paul II, in On Catechesis in Our 
Time, observes that some who are involved in receiving 
catechetical instruction have not experienced or respond- 
ed to the initial evangelization. Two of the examples offered 
by Pope John Paul are particularly pertinent. He refers to 
the child who has been baptized as an infant but has not 
received any other initiation into the faith and has no ex- 
plicit attachment to Christ. Then too, he makes note of the 
adolescent who, although having been involved in 
catechetical instruction, has hesitated to make a commit- 
ment to Jesus Christ. The Holy Father, in recognizing these 
and similar realities, states, "This means that 'catechesis' 
must concern itself not only with nourishing and teaching 
faith, but also with arousing it unceasingly with the help 
of grace, with opening the heart, with converting, and with 
preparing total adherence to Jesus Christ on the part of those 
who are still on the threshold of faith. This concern will in 
part decide the tone, the language and the method of 
catechesis."* 



Revelation and Faith 

If the goal of catechesis is to be realized on any level in 
a contemporary manner, it is essential to understand 
the nature of divine revelation and faith. One might ap- 
proach these realities from two points of view.* 
Revelation may be described as a body of truths revealed 
by God. These tr iths were shared with the human family 
in the Old and New Testaments. The body of revealed truths 
was completed in apostolic times. Faith, in this view, is main- 
ly an intellectual assent to the revealed doctrines. This as- 
sent is based upon the authority of God who is the source 
of these truths. 

A complementary understanding of revelation and faith 
has become more prominent since the time of Vatican II. 
T^is view describes revelation as a process in which God 
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primarily communicates himself, and not simply informa- 
tion about himself and his plan for our salvation. This is a 
more personal approach. The participation of the person and 
the community in this ! ving communion is integral to the 
notion of revelation. This view recognizes that revelation 
looks both to the past and the present. God continues to 
reveal himself, to manifest his caring presence, in the ex- 
perience of individual Christians and in the experience of 
the commvmity of believers. 

Contemporary catechesis is shaped significantly by the 
complementary nature of the views of revelation and faith. 
Without question, catechesis must be committed to shar- 
ing the revealed truths with the maturing believer. At the 
same time, however, catechesis should assist believers to 
be conscious of and responsive to the sigi.s of the Uving God 
in their lives. Catechesis, then, guides believers to discover 
the various aspects of the Christian mystery as integrated 
in their own life experiences. 



The Signs of Catechesis 

he National Catechetical Directory lists four signs for 

T catechesis* and indicates that each of these signs pomt 
to the self-communication of God in the world. These 
signs are classified under four general headings: 
biblical signs, Uturgical signs, ecclesial signs and natural 

signs. , 
BibUcal Signs-The term refers to the many events and ex- 
periences recorded in scripture, within which God reveal- 
ed himself. Under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, the 
authors of the Bible recorded the impact of God's action 
upon his people. The Bible is the word of God in the sense 
that it unfolds what God's word has done and been m hiunan 
history. The Bible is the word of God in another sense 
because through these inspired writings, God addresses his 
word to the believer today. Through the Bible, God speaks 
to believers and invites them to answer him by a loving 

response to his call. j * j 

Catechesis seeks to make bibUcal signs better understood 
- so that people may appreciate and appropriate the message 
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of the Bible more fully. Catechesis encourages people to 
meditate on the Bible and to cultivate a biblical spirituali- 
ty. Catechesis stimulates informed and active participation 
in the liturgy by assisting people to recognize and under- 
stand the biblical themes and language that are incorporated 
in the readings and sacramental rites. Catechesis reflects con- 
tinually on the biblical signs in order to penetrate their mean- 
ing more deeply. 

Liturgical Signs— Just as Jesus Christ employed signs to 
manifest his bund of unity and love with the people of his 
day, he continues to reveal his saving presence today through 
the actions of the Uturg:/. If the liturgy is to be an effective 
sign for maturing believers, it must be viewed as the sav- 
ing action of the risen Christ made present today. 

An aim of catechesis is to prepare persons and com- 
munities for an active and fruitful celebration of the liturgy. 
Catechesis focuses upon the deeper meaning of liturgical 
words and actions. Catechesis explains the manner in which 
aturgical signs reveal Christ's presence in the church today. 
Ecclesial Signs— These are grouped under two headings in 
the National Catechetical Directory: doctrinal and creedal for- 
mulations, and the witness of Christian living. 

The creeds and doctrines that state the church's belief are 
expressions of the living tradition that has developed since 
apostolic times. The role of doctrine is to set down the 
church's teaching in simple, clear propositions. Doctrine 
bridges the gap between revelation as contained in scrip- 
ture and continuous new insights of succeeding generations. 
Doctrine might be described as the explanation, definition, 
refinement and development of the meaning of Christ as 
presented by the teaching church. Catechesis includes doc- 
trine with the intention of assisting believers to understand 
more clearly the meaning of Christianity in their lives. 
Because the life of the church is dynamic and alive, doc- 
trine should not be viewed simply as a series of statements 
about the faith that remain fixed and unchanged. Rather, doc- 
trines have been declared in various centuries. For an ever- 
changing world, the church is responsible for faithfully in- 
terpreting in different cultures and times the good news an- 
iK>unced by Jesus. Such being the case, contempor- / 



catechesis is to present the teachings of Vatican II as -the 
present-day thinking of the church on doctrinal matters. 

Not only do doctrinal and creedal formulations comprise 
the ecclesial signs, the church itself is a sacrament of the 
risen Lord and as such, its whole life is a sign for catechesis. 
The life of the church includes its nature as a community, 
its expression of worship, its dedication to service, and the 
message through which it articulates its faith. 
Natural Signs-God reveals himself through creation, 
through persons and through cultures. These are natural 
signs of God's presence. An essential aspect of the church's 
mission is to examine the natural signs and interpret them 
in light of the gospel. Catechesis seeks to assist believers 
to interpret these signs from a Christian perspective and to 
discover the manner in which creation and the Iiuman ex- 
perience point to the mystery of God. 

These are the four signs of the one source of catechesis, 
God revealing himself to the human family. It is the task 
of catechesis to reflect upon each of these signs and to ex- 
plain how they point to the reality of God's self communica- 
tion in the world. 




Norms of Catechesis 

I he National Catechetical Directory establishes certain 
norms or criteria to ensure sound catechesis.'' 
1. Catechesis centers on the mystery of the Trinity 
I and on Christ's saving mission. 
2 Catechesis presents the Christian message in its entirety 
and in such a manner that the interrrelationship of its 
teachings is apparent. Catechesis must present the Chris- 
tian message as an organic whole. 
3. Catechesis acknowledges a certain hierarchy of truths. 
"These truths may be grouped under four basic heads: 

a. the mystery of God the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, Creator of all things; 

b. the mystery of Christ the incarnate Word, who was 
born of the Virgin Mary, and who suffered, died and 
rose for our salvation; 

c. the mystery of the Holy Spirit, who is present in the 
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Church, sanctifying it and guiding it until the glorious 
coming of Christ, our Savior and Judge; 
d. the mystery of the Church, which is Christ's Mystical 
Body, in which the Virgin Mary holds the pre-eminent 
place/'« 

4. Catechesis recognizes the context— cultural, linguistic, 
etc.— of those being catechized. 

5. Catechesis interprets the present life in tlie light of revela- 
tion, while it disposes people for the life to come. 

6. The bishop exercises the primary position of authority 
over catechetical programs within the diocese. 
Catechesis is an invitation to maturing believers to 

remember their roots and to live their lives as persons who 
are related, dependent and responsible before God. 
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Summary 

1. Jesus was sent by the Father to announce, serve and 
share the kingdom. 

2. The church was founded to teach and do as Jesus did. 

3. The church participates in the mission of the risen Lord 
by cultivating three interlocking ministries: the ministry 
of the v^ord, the ministry of worship, and the ministry 
of service. 

4. Catechesis is an integral component of the ministry of 
the word. Its goal is to assist the maturing believer's faith 
to become living, conscious and active through the light 
of instruction. 

5. Catechesis is God-centered, Christ-centered and 
person -centered. 

6. Catecheas is related to evangelization as an integral 
essential of the ministry of the word. 

7. Revelation may be understood as a body of truths reveal- 
ed by God. It may be viewed as God revealing him&elf . 

8. There are four signs of catechesis that point to the self- 
commtinication of God in the world: biblical signs, 
liturgical signs, ecclesial signs, and natural signs. 

9. The National Catechetical Directory has established norms 
or criteria to ensure sound catechesis. 

10. Catecheas assists maturing believers to remember their 
roots and to live as persons who are related, dependent 
and responsible before God. 
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2. THE MATURING 
BELIEVER- 
A PERSON WHO 
IS ON THE WAY 

Catechesis and Human Development 

I have always been fascinated by the person of Don Quix- 
ote, the Man of LaMancha. This imaginary character 
is a man with a mission. At one point in his travels, Don 
Quixote meets Aldonza, the barmaid. Impressed deep- 
ly by her possibilities, he is eager to transform Aldonza in- 
to Dulcinea, "the Sweet One." However, like many people 
in contemporary society, our hero demands instant restilts. 
The transformation must be immediate. It is not surprising 
that Don Quixote is disappointed. True growth and conver- 
sion do not happen instantaneously. Yet, ultimately his at- 
tention, care and sensitivity are rewarded. Aldonza does 
grow into Dulcinea. 

The picture of Jesus Christ presented in the gospels dif- 
fers noticeably from that of Don Quixote. Unlike our fic- 
tional hero, Jesus acknowledges that growth and develop- 
ment is a gradual process. He grasps the significance of the 
principle of readiness. He understands that grace builds on 
nature. Unlike Don Quixote, Jesus Christ is both patient and 
persistent. 

Catechists will profit significantly by identifying with the 
sentiments manifested by Jesus Christ in this regard. 
Catechesis cannot be concemed simply with the message 
to be shared. Catechists must be sensitive to the grovrth and 
development of the recipient of the message.^ If catechists 
are to share the Christian message in a timely and effective 
manner, they should be familiar with the personal ex- 
perience, emotional needs and intellectual ability of the reci- 
pient at a given stage. 



The Stages cfthe Human Development 
of Children and /outh 



A 



I description of the characteristics of the child and 
young person may be structured in relation to the 
following levels: Primary (grades 1-3); Intermediate 
I (grades 4-6); Junior High (grades 7-8); High School 
(grades 9-12). 

The descriptions for each level are divided into tour 
categories: intellectual, emotional, social, and moral. These 
descriptions are stereotypical, and may not apply to all 
students in all ciicumtstances. 
1. Primary Level 

a. Intellectual . 
The child likes to be involved, active and doing. 
Curiosity is strong and imagination is lively. Unable 
to conceptualize, the child learns through the senses- 
needs to feel, touch, see, explore, manipulate-and is 
primarily interested in the world of the concrete. The 
child is able to repeat words, but doesn't always know 
their meaning. Although growing in the ability to 
distinguish between reality and fantasy, the child is 
interested in the magical and has a relatively short at- 
tention span. The gradual dawning of reason leads the 
child to question whether things are really true. The 
child slowly develops the faculty for reaching conclu- 
sions from observation and separate facts. 

b. Emotional 

The child is egocent- ic and self-centered and needs 
love, acceptance, security, and a sense of belonging. 
The child is emotionally responsive. 

c. Social 

The child is dependent upon the family and other 
adults. Parental guidance and support are essential. The 
child manifests a need to receive attention and gradual- 
ly moves away from total dependence. 

d. Moral/Faith 

The child likes and needs structure and guidelines and 
► matures in moral awareness and responsibility. 
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Possessing the ability to marvel, the child has a sense 
of wonder. 

2. Intermediate Level 

a. Intellectual 

While developing the power to think abstractly, the 
child is interested in the concrete and the real. Atten- 
tion span is increasing, and interests are broadening. 
The child manifests intense curiosity and thirst for 
knowledge. The child likes to collect and clarify infor- 
mation, is better oriented to grasp a sense of history, 
questions and is willing to experiment. 

b. Emotional 

The child is entering a period of transition, begins to 
discard childish patterns and is growing in control ?nd 
cultivating a sense of responsibility. Toward the end 
of this period, the child tends to be restless, sensitive, 
moody and begins to become conscious of sexual 
development and curious about the opposite sex. 

c. Social 

The child is increasingly independent of adults and 
more dependent on peers; friendships are important 
and the child needs opportunities for group sharing and 
cooperation. Dependable and loyal, the child has an 
acute sense of justice and fairness. Hero worship is 
common. 

d. Moral/Faith 

Conscience is veloping and the child begins to ap- 
preciate the importance of intention in relation to ac- 
tions. The child is legalistic; rules and regulations are 
important. The child has a greater sensitivity to others, 
a growing sense of responsibility and seeks to develop 
personal attitudes and values 

3. Junior High Level 
a. Intellectual 

The child manifests an increasing ability to think and 
reason. The child reaches for knowledge, generalizes, 
forms insights, appreciates symbols and the mind 
begins to probe and ponder. The child begins to 
develop a critical spirit. The power of making synthesis 
grows. Because of the ability to analyze, interpret and 



think in abstract terms, the child is interested in pro- 
blems and discussions. 

b. Emotional 

The child is searching for a self-image during this 
period of confusion and change. Extremely concern- 
ed with self, the child tends to be insecure and 
insonsitive. 

c. Social 

While the child desires the respect and understanding 
of adults, social involvement with the peer group is 
predominant and the standards of peers tend to be 
more important than those of the adult world. The child 
enters into close friendships with those of the same sex. 

d. Moral/Faith 

The child is interested in evaluating and integrating 
a new set of values and is growing in moral accoun- 
tability. The child rejects childhood notions of God. 
A strong sense of social values is being cultivated. 

4. High School Level 

a. Intellectual 

The young person is capable of deeper reasoning and 
understanding, can evaluate and analyze logically and 
needs to test, criticize and question. The ability to con- 
centrate is growing in intensity and duration. The 
adolescent tends to vacillate between idealism and 
cynicism, and may make snap judgments. 

b. Emotional 

The yoimg person is concerned with cultivating and 
expressing his or her self-image. The adolescent craves 
affection, acceptance, understanding, guidance, and 
needs to be secure, to belong, to be recognized, to 
achieve. The yotmg person tends to be confused and 
insecure. 

c. Social 

The young person tends to be insecure about position 
in the peer group. The adolescent is more interested 
in the opposite sex, and is capable of sustaining in- 
terpersonal relationships. The young person needs 
significant adults. 



d. Moral/Faith 

The young person asks authentically religious questions 
and may experience a crisis of faith. The adolescent 
cultivates personal ideals and values, and may reject 
church laws and rules, viewed as impinging on 
freedom. The young person is concerned with social 
issues. Prayer tends to become more personal. 



Guidelines for the Catechesis of 
Children and Youth 

The National Catechetical Directory presents a number 
of guidelines for the catechesis of children and 
youth. The following reflects the view of those 
guidelines. 

1. If catechists are to understand and communicate with 
children and youth, they must listen to them with 
respect, be sensitive to their particular circumstances 
and be aware of their values. 

2. The concern of catechesis is not simply to prepare 
children and youth for the future, but also to assist them 
to live their present lives as maturing Christians. 

3. Catechesis should assist children and youth to know and 
respect other cultural, ethnic and racial groups. 

4. Catechesis takes into account the fact that the child's 
comprehension and other powers develop gradually. 

5. Catechesis provides experiences to apply the teachings 
of Christ to real life situations. It encourages the use of 
intellect, memory and imagination. 

6. Catechesis stimulates children and youth to make an in- 
ternal, prayerful response to God's love. 

7. As children mature, catechesis assists them to observe, 
explore, interpret and judge their experiences, ascribe 
a Christian meaning to their lives, and act according to 
the norms of faith, hope and love. 

8. Catechesis stresses that growth in faith includes an ex- 
panding desire for a deeper, more mature knowledge 

^ of the Christian message. 



9. Catechesis is concerned with assisting youth to inter- 
nalize authentic Christian values. 

10. As adolescents grow in intellectual ability, catechesis 
assists them to grasp the interrelationship of religious 
truths, while establishing the rational foundations of 
faith. 

11. Inasmuch as adolescents are better able to reason deduc- 
tively, catechesis can employ systematic, formal 
methods of instruction and study more effectively. 
However, opportunities for concrete experiences of lived 
faith should be made available to the adolescent. 

12. Catechesis recognizes that the entire faith community 
is important to the faith experience of children and 
youth. Parents, catechists and the conmiimity should ex- 
ercise roles in the catechesis of children and youth. 

13. Catechetical materials should be adapted to the stages 
of intellectual, spiritual, emotional and physical develop- 
ment. Properly sequenced programs should present the 
Christian message, and the history of the church's 
response to it, in a manner appropriate to each age level. 
Specific truths should receive the emphasis appropriate 
to their significance in the total body of Christian 
teaching. Multi-year programs should be evaluated in 
their totality. 

14. Catechetical programs should give satisfactory emphasis 
to doctrine and moral content, to efforts to develop com- 
munity, to worship and to service to the faith conmiunity 
and society at large. 



Summary 

1. The ministry of catechists is enriched by their emulating 
the manner in which Jesus encounters people in the 
scriptures. 

2. Catechesis is concerned with the message to be shared 
and with the ability of the recipient to understand. 

3. The catechist is sensitive to the intellectual, emotional, 
social and moral/faith development of the maturing 
believer. 

4. The primary-level child learns through the senses, and 
needs security and structure, 

5. The intermediate-level child is developing the power to 
think abstractly, cultivating a sense of responsibility, has 
an acute sense of justice, and is legalistic. 

6. The junior high-level youth is able to think abstractly, 
is searching for a self-image, being influenced by peer 
relationships and formulating personal values. 

7. The high school-level youth tends to test and question, 
is confused and insecure, needs significant adults, and 
asks religious questions, 

8. The National Catechetical Directory establishes helpful 
guidelines for the catechesis of children and youth. 

9. A basic concern of catechesis is to assist children and 
youth to live their present lives as maturing Christians. 

10. Since catechetical materials are adapted to the stages of 
development, multi-year programs should be evaluated 
in their totality. 
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3. THE CATECHIST: 
CALLED TO BE 
AND TO DO 



In the memorable musical, "1776," there is a scene dur- 
ing which a rather despondent John Adams is standing 
alonj in Independence Hall. He is a man with a vision 
and a dream. Yet, he wonders whether others have 
grasped his insight and have identified with his excitement. 
Expressing his feelings in song, Adams asks a three-fold ques- 
tion: "Is 6inybody there? Does anybody care? Does anybody 
see what I see?" 




Jesus Invites the Catechist To Be 
and To Do 

j ong before John Adams, Jesus Christ announced, "I 
am the Way, the Truth and the Life" John 14:6). He 
invited his followers to identify with his person, to 
' share his message, to proclaim his vision, to realize 
his dream.^^ He called beUevers to teach in his name em- 
powered by his spirit. 

Throughout the centuries, catechists have accepted the call 
of the Lord to be possessed by his love, penetrated by his 
truth, and permeated by his life so that they might share 
his person and his message, his vision and values. 
Catechists recognize that they are called to become friends 
and disciples of the risen Lord so that they might be able 
to be and to do— to be witnesses of the transforming power 
of the gospel and to do his will by assisting others to mature 
in faith, hope and love. Catechists realize that they are call- 
ed to cultivate a spirit of conviction, conmiitment and 
murage so that by word and deed they might annoimce the 
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good news with excitement and unfold with enthusiasm its 
significance for the maturing believer. 

Qualities To Be Cultivated 
by the Catechist 

here are certain qualities to be developed by catechists 

Tif they are to exercise their ministry responsibly. 
1. Catechists are invited to be persons of faith." 
The person of faith can be described as one who ac- 
cepts the call to know the Lord, to trust in his continuing 
presence and to be a faithful disciple. 

To know the Lord means to grow in appreciation and ac- 
ceptance of Jesus; to become an intimate; to be touched deep- 
ly by his love and to respond in gratitude. To trust in his 
continuing presence means to believe that in good times or 
bad, in moments of exaltation or discouragement, the Lord 
will always be present to support and strengthen one whom 
he loves no matter how difficult the experience or challeng- 
ing the event. To be a faithful disciple means to mature in 
one's understanding and acceptance of the good news, to 
share the gospel in its integrity and to live its demands 
regardless of the inconvenience entailed. 

Catechists, as persons of faith, might echo the words of 
St. Paul: "All I want is to know Christ Jesus, to experience 
the power of his resurrection and to participate in the 
m/stery of his suffering" (Phil. 3:10). 

If catechists are to mature in faith, they must accept the 
invitation of Jesus when he says, "Come to me." Catechists 
must turn to the Lord with open minds, hearts and hands 
as they build their lives and ministry upon the firm foun- 
dation of prayer. They must value the significance of reading 
the scriptures meditatively, the importance of being united 
with the risen Christ at the table of the Eucharist, the re- 
quirement of accepting and appropriating the message of 
the Last Supper. As they come to know the Lord in the break- 
ing of the bread, catechists are enabled to recognize the rela- 
tionship between worshipping the Lord on the mountain of 
the eucharistic table and on the plain of dedicated service. 
Q In imitation of the prophet Samuel, catechists, in frequent 
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moments of prayer, must echo the timeless words, "Speak 
Lord, your servant is listening" (1 Sam. 3:10). 

2. Catechists are invited to be witnesses of Jesus Christ and 
his gospel.^* 

To accept and fulfill that responsibility, catechists must 
mature in their understanding, appreciation and appropria- 
tion of the mission and message of Jesus Christ. 

Jesus might be described as the supreme catechist. By 
word and deed, he presents a picture of the nature and pur- 
pose of the catechetical ministry. As the catechist, he reaches 
out to the total person he meets. He speaks to the mind, heart 
and soul of the beneficiary of his caring presence. Jesus pro- 
claims a gospel of peace and justice, hope and joy, recon- 
ciliation and forgiveness. He shares his teaching regarding 
the source, the meaning and the end of life. He discusses 
the importance of accepting and implementing his vision, 
his values, his convictions, his attitudes. He stresses the 
necessity of cultivating a spirit of unity and service. He 
teaches the wonder and ramifications of the ineffable gifts 
of faith, hope and love. 

As the catechist, Jesus reveals. He teaches the love of the 
Father, that each person is unique and valuable, that all, 
as children of the Father, are brothers and sisters, that all 
are called to be his friends and disciples, his prophets and 
witnesses. 

As the catechist, Jesus affirms. He teaches that each per- 
son has been and is being gifted, that one'3 talents and gifts 
should be cultivated, that all are responsible and can make 
a positive difference. 

As the catechist, Jesus guides. He teaches how to live and 
how to die, how to pray and how to play, how to relate and 
respond to the Father and to others. 

As the catechist, Jesus heals. He responds to loneliness 
and despair, confusion and bewilderment. He alleviates suf- 
fering and pain. He attacks evil and sin. 

Contemporary catechists, as witnesses, are comforted and 
challenged by the person and ministry of Jesus— comforted 
in that they, as disciples, are supported and strengthened 
in the exercise of ministry by the message of the Lord and 
cl^Uenged, in that they are expected to manifest a quality 



of care in serving others that will give witness to that of the 
Lord. 

Contemporary catechists must recognize that they are be- 
ing sent by the risen Lord to go and teach in his name. Like 
Jesus himself, catechists are invited to reveal, affirm, guide 
and heal. Catechists reveal that God is love, that life is a 
gift, that each person, made in God's image, is valuable, that 
creation is worthy of respect, that God is to be worshipped 
in spirit and truth. Catechists affirm the talents and gifts of 
the young, that each person is irreplaceable, that each can 
make a difference by cultivating individual talents and skills, 
that each is called to serve the kingdom. Catechists guide 
youth, helping them to expand their vision, to appreciate 
God's love, to accept God's law, to celebrate God's 
forgiveness, to share God's peace. Catechists heal the young, 
assisting them to overcome their confusion, to sort out their 
anxieties, to develop their consciences, to recognize evil and 
to overcome its effect upon their lives and the lives of others. 
As persons who reveal, affirm, guide and heal, :atechists 
are being sent to remind students that they are lovable in 
themselves; that people are more enriching than possessions; 
that love must eradicate hatred; that a commitment to peace 
must overcome violence; that cooperation is more humaniz- 
ing than competition; that Christian principles must underlie 
projects; and that Christian growth must be the measure of 
progress for the believer. 

If catechists are to be witnesses of Jesus Christ and his 
gospel, they must be desirous of coming to know and love 
the scriptures. They must recognize that the gospels have 
been written as an invitation to identify more closely with 
the person of the risen Lord, to assimilate his vision and to 
proclaim his values. Catechists are called to cultivate a scrip- 
tural spirituality so that, transformed by its spirit, they might 
become faithful friends and dedicated disciples of the Christ 
who is the way, the truth and the life. 
3. Catechists are invited to be witnesses of the Church." 
Before returning to the Father, the risen Lord commission- 
ed the church to make disciples of all people and teach them 
to observe everything he had taught. Throughout the ages, 
the church has viewed the fulfillment of this mandate as 



an integral dimension of its life and mission. If it is to be 
faithful to its calling, the church must proclaim and explain 
the person and message of Christ. In each age, conmiitted 
believers have accepted the call to catechize. In doing so, 
tliey have participated in one of the fundamental respon- 
sibilities of the church. They have witnessed to the church 
as sent by Christ to teach his word. If contemporary 
catechists are to exercise their ministry responsibly, they 
must grasp the significance and accept the challenge of the 
following statements. 

Catechists are called to believe in the church as founded 
by the risen Christ and enlivened by his spirit. They are ex- 
pected to love the church as the body of Christ and the sacra- 
ment of Salvation. Catechists are invited to be in total com- 
munion with the church. They must participate actively in 
the life of the visible community as they strive to be agents 
of the Lord's power and sacraments of the Spirit's presence. 
Catechists must acknowledge that they participate in the 
catechetical mission of the church, and that catechesis is 
never a purely individual or autonomous activity. Catechists 
are expected to be faithful to the message entrusted to the 
church by Jesus Christ and to teach it with integrity. 

If catechists are to be witnesses of the church and to ex- 
ercise their catechetical ministry in collaboration with the 
whole church, they must acknowledge the need for conti- 
nuing formation.!* Each catechist is called to deeper fo ma- 
tion, conversion and renewal in order to fulfill the 
catechetical ministry with dedication and zeal. Catechists 
should recognize that personal and professional formation 
must include a growing understanding and acceptance of 
the church's teaching. If catechists are to exercise their 
responsibility in a contemporary and effective manner, they 
must not only be per5X)ns of maturing faith, but also people 
who imderstand and implement the spirit and teachings of 
Vatican IL 
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Mary: Model for the Catechist 

latechists, as persons of faith, who witness to Jesus 
Christ and his church, can be enriched beyond 
measure by reflecting prayerfuUy upon the person 
I of Mary, the mother of Jesus Christ.'^ She models tru- 
ly significant attitudes that are worthy of emulatjon in the 
exercise of ministry. . 

Recall the hymn of praise, the "Magnificat," proclamied 
by Mary at the home of her cousin Elizabeth. What does 
this prayer reveal about Mary? How does the message con- 
tained therein speak to catechists? What attitudes for 
ministry can be gleaned by catechists as they serve m the 
name of the Lord, empowered by his spirit. 
1. Mary is the poor young woman. She proclaims that God 
is the source of her life. He sustains her existence. Mary 
is filled vrith a sease of wonder and awe. God loves her 
uniquely. He has caUed her personahy. He has shared 
his grace v.'ilh her specifically. Mary appreciates the 
mystery of God's presence in her life. She is completely 
attuned to that mystery. Mary pledges her fidelity and 
obedience to his caU. She will be open to his Spint. She 
vriU cooperate vdth his grace. Mary understands that she 
is never alone. She vnU walk within the light of his love. 

As the poor young woman, Mary not only 
acknowledges her dependence upon God, she realizes that 
she must share his message of peace and hope. 
Throughout her life, she participates in his salvific activi- 
ty. She serves, she guides, she assists, she encourages. 
Mary unites her mind and heart with Jesus. His concerns 
are her concerns. His work is her work. Mary, the poor 
young woman, realizes that she is related, recognizes that 
she is dependent, and understands that she is responsible. 

Catechists, like Mary, cannot fulfill their calling unless 
they are vdlUng to be numbered among God's poor. 
Catechists must recognize that they are completely depen- 
dent upon God's love. They must strive to know God's 
w J' and be eager to serve him unreservedly. Catechists 
must u : v-^-T selflessly for the sake of the kingdom and 
3 . those placed in their care. With patience and compassion, 
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catechists are called to iiiform and to form, to teach and 
to inspire, to guide and to heal, to accompany and to lead. 
As God's poor, catechists must a'^knowledge that they 
need one another if the gospel message is to be shared. 
They must cultivate among themselves a spirit of vmity 
and love. They must support and encourage one another 
day by day. They must communicate and cooperate as 
they fulfill harmoniously a mutual calling. In doing so, 
catechists minister together as a poor people. 

2. Mary is the joyful young woman. She is filled with 
thanksgiving. Convinced of God's presence and love, she 
is not afraid. She does not know despair or depression. 
As Mary experiences both joyful and sorrowful mysteries 
of her life, she reflects a cr-^sistent spirit of joy. Life has 
purpose. Love is a reality ;od is present as Savior and 
Redeemer. God lives within her. He has come to her so 
that she might go to others as his servant. Mary is joyful 
because she realizes that she is to participate in God's 
plan. She has been chosen to share Christ with others. 
She has been called to identify with his ministry. Mary 
is joyful because she understands that she can continue 
to mature in union with Christ. Mary appreciates the 
possibilities of her life, the moments of grace. There is 
no reason to be sad. Joy is the truly realistic response to 
God's love. 

Catechists should appropriate the sentiments of 
thanksgiving and joy reflected in the "Magnificat." The 
catechist should proclaim the greatness of the Lord and 
should acknowledge that he who is mighty has done great 
things for them. Catechists have every reason to be a 
eucharistic people, to be thankful for God's saving love, 
and to appreciate his invitation to serve. 

3. Mary is the young woman of prayer. Mary is open to the 
potential implications of God's call. She is committed to 
fulfilling the will of God. Prayer is essential. The 
"Magnificat" reflects so beautifully Mary's imderstanding 
of prayer. With sincerity and enthusiasm she proclaims 
her love for God. Mary acknowledges her absolute 

Q -dependency upon his love for her. Mary appreciates that 
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even her fiat is due to her having been empowered by 
the Father. 

Throughout her life, the spirit of this prayer would be 
Mary's constant companion. Her whole life would be a 
prayer-whether in word or deed, whether in reflection 
or response. Mary's mind and heart would be directed 
toward God in hvimility. 

Like Mary, catechists must cultivate a spirit of prayer. 
As they fulfill a truly magnificent ministry, catechists tuin 
to the Lord consistently to be enriched and encouraged, 
refreshed and renewed, strengthened and supported. 
Catechists listen attentively t ^ God's voice and speak con- 
fidently to the Lord of creation. Catechists acimowledge 
that without the grace of the Lord, they could do nothing, 
but in unison with the Uving God, they can do aU things. 

As contemporary catechists exercise a divinely bestow- 
ed ministry, they might reflect upon and appropriate the 
joyful hymn of Mary. 

"My being proclaims the greatness of the Lord. 

My spirit rejoices in God my Savior. 

For He has looked upon His servant in her lowliness. 

He who is mighty has done great things for me. 

Holy is His Name" (Luke 1:46-49). 
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Summary 



1. Jesus calls believers to teach in his name, empowered 
by his spirit. 

2. Catechists accept le Invitation of the Lord to share his 
person and message, his vision and values. 

3. Catechists must develop important qualities if they are 
to exercise a responsible ministry. The viability of the 
catechists' ministry is dependent upon their being per- 
sons of faithi witnesses ol Jesus and his gospel* and 
witnesses of the church. 

4. As persons of faith, catechists accept the call to know 
the Lord, to trust in his continuing presence and to be 
faithful disciples. 

5. As persons of faith, catechists build their lives and 
ministry on the firm foimdation of prayer. 

6. As witnesses of Jesus and his gospel, catechists reveali 
affirm, guide and heal. 

7. As witnesses of Jesus and his gospel, catechists grow in 
their love for the scriptures. 

8. As witnesses of the church, catechists believe in the 
church and participate ux the catechetical mission of the 
church. 

9. As witnesses of the church, catechists are involved in 
programs of continuing formation. 

10. Mary, the mother of Jesus, is a magnificent model for 
the catechist. 
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4. THE FACULTY IN 
THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL: 

CALLED TO BE AND 
BECOME A PROPHETIC 
COMMUNITY 



The Pentecost Event: 

Its Meaning and Significance 

The Pentecost event is one of the truly remarkable ex- 
periences recorded in the pages of sacred scripture. 
The friends and disciples of Jesus had entered the up- 
per room as persons who were confused and 
bewildered. Although they had been called to exercise a posi- 
tion of leadership within the church, the Spirit had not come 
to enable them. 

The Acts of the Apostles records the grace-filled moment 
that was catalytic in transforming this aimless group of peo- 
ple into a truly prophetic community (Acts 2: 1-42). The Acts 
capture the meaning and ramifications of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon those gathered in the upper room. It states 
that all were enveloped as by a great wind and tongues as 
of fire rested on the head of each. Immediately after hav- 
ing experienced the penetrating and permeating power of 
the Spirit, they were prepared as a prophetic conmiimity 
to proclaim the ineffable message that Jesus is Lord. 

The faculty in the contemporary Catholic school can be 
enriched and encouraged by the Pentecost event. The 
message contained therein should speak directly to them. 
They have received tKe Holy Spirit in Baptism and Confir- 
mation. They have been called to fulfill a public ministry 



within the church. As friends and disciples of the Lord, facul- 
ty members in the Catholic school have been invited to ex- 
ercise in their complementarity a prophetic ministry. A pro- 
phet is one who assists those served to cultivate their talents 
and gifts, to deepen their consciousness, to expand their 
horizons so that they can respond with conviction and 
courage to their present experience as they prepare creative- 
ly for the future. 

Qualities To Be Cultivated by the 
Faculty 

I f the faculty within the Catholic school is to be and to 
become a prophetic conununity , each member must be 
willing and eager to cultivate and exemplify certain at- 
I titudes, including: poverty, responsibility, obedience, pa- 
tience, humility, enthusiasm and trust. As teachers mature 
in the spirit of each, they will be enabled to respond to their 
vocation more faithfully. 

Poverty —teachers must acknowledge their 

dependence upon the living God and pray 
for his grace. 

Responsibility —teachers must accept the responsibility of 
cultivating a synthesis of faith and culture, 
as well as that of faith and life, regardless 
of the subject area they teach. 

Obedience —teachers must appreciate that Jesus Christ 
is the Teacher as they share his person 
and message, his vision and values. 

Patience —teachers must grasp that those whom they 
serve are persons who are on the way and 
in need of both comfort and challenge. 

Humility —teachers must understand that they are 
called to make a \mique, but partial con- 
tribution to the development of the stu- 
dent as a Christian person. 

Enthusiasm —teachers must recognize that the true ef- 
fectiveness of their ministry is related to 
the degree that they are in tune with the 
spirit of the Lord. 



Trust —teachers must realize that they are never 

alone in the fulfillment of their vocation 
as they respond personally to the call to 
teach as Jesus did. 
Although the total faculty in the school should be viewed 
as a prophetic community, the extent to which each member 
responds personally to the meaning, significance and 
ramifications of his or her calling is extremely important. 
The brilliance of the mosaic is dependent on the splendor 
of each component part. 



The Distinctive Character of the 
Catholic School 

I f the school is to fulfill its responsibility as a viable 
educational agency of the church, the faculty must ac- 
cept and act upon the supportive challenge presented 
' in To Teach As Jesus Did. 
More than any program of education sponsored by 
the Church, the Catholic school has the opportunity and 
obligation to be imique, contemporary and oriented to 
Christian service: UNIQUE because it is distinguish- 
ed by its commitment to the threefold purpose of Chris- 
tian education (to conmiimicate doctrine, form com- 
munity and inspire service) and by its total design and 
operation which foster the integration of religious with 
the rest of learning and living; CONTEMPORARY 
because it enables students to address with Christian 
insight the multiple problems which face individuals 
and society today; ORIENTED to Christian service 
because it helps students acquire skills, virtues and 
habits of heart and mind required for effective service 
to others. 

The sentiments penned by the bishops indicate clearly 
their assessment of the value of the Catholic school. The 
faculty in the Catholic school is blessed beyond measure. 
Each member is invited to participate personally in the 
pastoral, educational mission cf Jesus Christ and his church. 
All, as a prophetic conmixmity , are enabled to perform a truly 
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Christ-like service in contemporary society. If, however, 
faculty members are to exercise their responsibility with in- 
sight and integrity, they must understand clearly the iden- 
tity, purpose and aims of the Catholic school. They must 
respect, safeguard and develop its d-stinctive character and 

mission. , ,. o . , i 

The Vatican document, entitied The Catholic School, speaks 

directly to this matter when it states: 

If all who are responsible for the Catholic school 
would never lose sight of their mission and the apostolic 
value of their teaching, the schooling would enjoy better 
conditions in which to function in the present, and 
would faithfully hand on its mission to future genera- 
tions. They themselves, moreover, would most surely 
be filled with a deep conviction, joy and spirit of 
sacrifice, in the knowledge that they are offering im- 
measurable young people the opportunity of growmg 
in faith, of accepting and living its precious principles 
of 'ruth, charity and hope.i» 

The Faculty: Sent to One Another 

1 1 should never be overlooked that each person on the 
faculty is expected to emulate the spirit manifested by 
the apostles in relation to one another upon their depar- 

I ture from the upper room. The members of the faculty 

are intended to be God's gifts to each other as they imple- 
ment a common responsibiUty on behalf of students. 
Teachers are being sent by the risen Christ to enrich and 
encourage, refresh and renew, and strengthen and support 
one another. The care and compassion, and understanding 
and forgiveness, exempUfied by the faculty in their inter- 
relationships, symbolize their desire to cultivate the unity 
demanded by Christ at the Last Supper. The extent to which 
each teacher accepts the invitation to manifest a truly Chns- 
tian sensitivity to his or her peers will influence significantiy 
the possibiUty and quaUty of their witness as a prophetic 
community. 

Programs should be developed that wUl enable faculty 
members to become aware of and sensitive to that essen- 
• ial dimension of their vocation, and assist them to accept 



and implement their mutual calling to support and 
strengthen one another. 



The Spiritual Formation of the 
Prophetic Community 

1 1 is always enriching to be in the presence of persons 
I who know who they are, where they are going and how 
they will get there. It is always exciting to deal with per- 
' sons who are committed to growth and transformation. 
The effectiveness of the Catholic school is dependent upon 
persons in leadership, whether administrators or teachers, 
who manifest these qualities. The Cholic school is bless- 
ed beyond measure when the faculty reflects end cultivates 
these attitudes. If these qualities and attitudes are to be 
cultivated by the faculty, teachers must turn to the person 
of Jesus Christ, the foundation upon which the Catholic 
school is built, to grasp their identity, understand their mis- 
sion and appreciate their gifts. 

The gospel account in Mark that records the events sur- 
rounding the Transfiguration is significant for the faculty. 
Jesus, realizing that the Apostles would be overwhebned by 
the coming events during Holy Week, was eager to 
strengthen their faith. He invited three of their number to 
accompany him to the mount of the Transfiguration. While 
on the mountain, their emotional response to the happen- 
ing progressed from fear and bewilderment to wonder and 
awe. Peter even suggested that they capture the joy of the 
moment by remaining in place. Jesus reminded them, 
however, that they must return to the people. Upon their 
arrival on the plain, Jesus was confronted by a discouraged 
group of disciples puzzled because their ministry appeared 
to be ineffective. Why were they imable to do what Jesus 
did? That was their question. Jesus revealed th^t their ability 
to emulate his spirit of service would be dependent upon 
their commitment to prayer apH self discipline. Jesus in- 
dicated that all who serve in his name are called to wor- 
ship on the moimtain and on the plain, to cultivate the com- 
nlementary reality of prayer and work. 



During the Ust Supper, Jesus taught that the effectiveness 
of the ministry of his followers would be dependent as well 
upon their willingness to cultivate unity, service and love 
vydth him and each other as they participated in the fulfill- 
ment of a common mission. He stressed that if they were 
to participate faithfully in his mission, they would be re- 
quired to appropriate and assimilate the vision shared dur- 
ing that moment of grace. 

It is imperative that those who minister in Catholic schools 
recognize that their involvement in programs of spiritual for- 
mation is crucial to their grovrth and development as a pro- 
phetic commimity.*" Continuing spiritual formation assists 
teachers to respond generously to their calling to serve in 
the name of the Lord." The faculty should gather frequentiy 
in a prayerful setting to cultivate their unity, strengthen their 
complementarity and renew their commitment to make 
manifest by word and deed their acceptance of the spirit 
of Pentecost. 
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Programs for Spiritual Development 

here are a variety of programs that can be employed 
in enabling the spiritual formation of the faculty. A 
retreat or day of recollection offer excellent opport- 
unities for the faculty to be prepared to initiate a 
school year. During the course of the year, days of recollec- 
tion, inservice days and faculty meetings can be devoted to 
the spiritual formation of the faculty. During these gather- 
ings, the faculty can reflect upon and discuss a number of 
timely themes, such as: the mission of the Catholic school; 
the ministry of the teacher in the Catholic school; the faculty 
as a prophetic community; the Catholic school, called to be 
a community of faith; Jesus Christ, our teacher and model; 
prayer and the teacher. The faculty should gather frequently 
at the "Table of the Lord," to be supported by his word and 
strengthened by the Eucharist. As they receive the "Bread 
of Life" and the "Bread for Life," they are strengthened in 
leir resolve to teach as Jesus did. 

ERIC 
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The Importance of Catechetical 
Formation 

It must be remembered that the spiritual formation of 
the faculty is to be viewed in relation to apostolic mis- 
sion. Such being the case, the faculty should not only 
participate in moments of spiritual development, but 
also take part in programs of catechesis whereby they are 
assisted to gain a deeper understanding and appreciation of 
the teachings of the contemporary church as interpreted by 
the Vatican Council.^ Within this context, it is imperative 
that the faculty receive adequate instruction in the social 
teachings of the church since they are an integral compo- 
nent of the Christian concept of life. The faculty can be 
assisted in this regard by attending conferences, workshops, 
institutes and inservice sessions sponsored by the diocese, 
by participating in programs conducted within the school 
or region, by attending courses and seminars sponsored by 
local Catholic colleges, and by personal reading and study. 
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Summary 

1. The faculty in the contemporary CathoUc school can be 
enriched and encouraged by the Pentecost event. 

2. The faculty in the Catholic school have been invited to 
exercise in their complementarity a prophetic ministry. 

3. Faculty members within the Catholic school are invited 
to cultivate and exemplify certain attitudes, such as: 
poverty, responsibility, obedience, patience, humility, 
enthusiasm and trust. 

4. The bishops' document. To Teach As Jesus Did, states 
that the Catholic school has the opportunity and obliga- 
tion to be unique, contemporary and oriented to Chris- 
tian service. 

5. The faculty is expected to respect, safeguard and develop 
the distinctive character and mission of the Catholic 
school. 

6. Faculty members in the Catholic schools are sent to one 
another, as well as to the students. 

7. The extent to which teachers manifest a truly Christian 
sensitivity to their peers will influence significantly the 
possibility and quality of their witness as a prophetic 
community. 

8. The faculty must turn to Jesus Christ, the foundation 
upon which the Catholic school is built, to grasp their 
identity, understand their mission and appreciate their 
gifts. 

9. The faculty must recognize that their involvement in pro- 
grams of spiritual formation is crucial to their growth 
and development as a prophetic community. 

10. The faculty must participate in programs of catechetical 
formation whereby they are assisted to gain a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of the teachings of the 
contemporary church as interpreted by the Vatican 
Council. 
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5. HOME, SCHOOL, 
PARISH AND 
COMMUNITY: 
CALLED TO BE 
PARTNERS 

I sn't it intriguing? The gospels indicate that the Lord Jesus 
commissioned his apostles to go and teach in his name 
only after he had prayed that they might cultivate a spirit 
'of unity John 17:20-23). They were challenged by the 
master to become a dynamic community of faith, commit- 
ted to encouraging and enriching one another in the exer- 
cise of a conmion mission. To that extent, then, the medium 
would be the message. 

Parents, school, parish and commimity personnel can pro- 
fit mutually by exemplifying Jesus' approach to the educa- 
tional mission. First, the effectiveness of the school is in- 
fluenced significantly by the degree its partnership with the 
parent is real and viable.23 Inasmuch as parents are 
acknowledged as the primary educators of their children, 
the school's task is to assist in the fulfillment of that respon- 
sibility.2* 

Second, even though a Catholic school has some indepen- 
dent life of its own, the school successfully addresses its cen- 
tral purpose, growth in faith, by integrating the efforts of 
family, school, parish and the larger commimity.^ Catholic 
school teachers do not effectively educate by isolation. 
Rather, they create learning experiences which foster the 
family dialogue and enter into the activities of parish and 
commmiity. The classroom learning helps students integrate 
the concerns of home, parish and conununity life. Even 
though these various sources are sometimes complementary 
and other times are contradictory, faith is best formed in 
the integrative approach which acknowledges and draws 
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upon the cooperation of these formational sources. 

The cultivation and implementation of a viable and 
creative partnership is dependent upon school personnel and 
parents. School personnel must recognize and encourage the 
right of parents to collaborate and cooperate with the school 
in the exercise of a common responsibility. Parents must 
acknowledge that their being partners with the school is not 
only a right but a duty. The exercise of that right ax i duty 
is related to three factors: the importance of the parents' 
understanding and acceptance of the nature and mission, 
philosophy and goals of the school; the necessity of parents' 
understanding and accepting the nature, goals and approach 
of the catechetical program in the school; and the 
significance of the parents' understanding and acceptance 
that they ar^? called to an active partnership vnth the school. 

The Nature and Mission, Philosophy 
and Goals of the Catholic School 

arents should be assisted in understanding that the 

P Catholic school participates in the pastoral/educational 
and evangelizing/catechizing mission of the church. 
It is intended to be a setting within which the gospel 
of Jesus Christ is proclaimed, explained and experienced." 
While it is true that the Catholic school cultivates challeng- 
ing academic standards, sound study habits and a balanced 
code of discipline, its ultimate purpose cannot be contain- 
ed nor adequately explained by these important dimensions 
of its responsibility. 

The document entitled, The Catholic School, states that the 
responsibility of the Catholic school is to achieve a synthesis 
of culture and faith and a synthesis of faith and life." In 
the first instance, the Catholic school assists students to at- 
tain knowledge, acquire values and discover truth. In the 
second instance, the Catholic school assists children and 
youth to respond to God's love and to live responsibly in 
the church and in the world. 

After having reflected upon the nature and mission of the 
Catholic school, parents should be guided to understand the 
3 -hilosophy and goals oi w . particular school so that they 



might gain an appreciation of the manner in which that com- 
munity demonstrates its understanding of its nature and 
mission. 

The Nature, Approach and Goals 
of the Catechetical Program 

Parents should be assisted in appreciating that if the 
Catholic school is to fulfill its mission responsibly, it 
must not only cultivate and reflect a truly Christian 
atmosphere, but also must pro\'ide an opportunity for 
every student to hear and understand the teachings cf Christ 
as unfolded in scripture and tradition.*^ 

Parents should be helped to understand that the 
catechetical program of instruction in the Catholic school 
is approached on three levels. On the message level, the 
teachings of Jesus Chxist are presented as understood and 
interpreted by the Catholic tradition. On the value level, the 
catechist presents basic teachings as personally significant 
and valuable and invites students to recognize and appreciate 
their significance and value. On the relational level, the 
ultimate objective is to assist students to respond in faith; 
the achievement of tiiis outcome is dependent ultimately 
upon the grace of God and the openness of the student. 

The goal of the program, Uien, is tiiat students accept ihe 
message as valuable to them as tiiey grow in faitii. Parents 
should be helped to grasp that ihe implementation of the 
catechetical program is sensitive to the psychological 
readintos of the students, to their ability to understand, and 
to their experiences, needs and questions. 

The Call of the Parent To Be 
an Active Partner with the School 

The document entitied. The Catholic School, speaks 
directiy to this issue." It emphasizes that parents who 
enroll their children in a Catholic school are not reliev- 
ed oi their duty to provide their children with a Chris- 
tian upbringing. The dociunent states that parents are bound 
to cooperate actively with the school by supporting the 



educational efforts of the school and by utilizing the struc- 
tures offered for parental involvement in the school so that 
they might make certain that the school remains faithful to 
the Christian principles of education. 

The partnership of the parent with the school should be 
viewed from at least three perspectives: the parents' par- 
ticipation in general meetings; the parents' active mterest 
in the catechetical program implemented within the school; 
and the parents' involvement in the direction of the school. 

First, if parents are to cultivate a dynamic relation'Mp with 
the Ca'thoUc school, they must be willing to parti, ipate in 
gatherings structured for their involvement. These may be 
bimonthly sessions for parents during which specific areas 
of mutual concern are discussed, a guest speaker is present, 
an evening of recollection is conducted, or when parents 
meet with teachers. 

Second, if parents are to cultivate a dynamic relationship 
with the CathoUc school, they must manifest an active m- 
terest in the catechetical program. Parents should attend ses- 
sions intended to assist them to understand the overview 
of the catechetical program, the goals and objectives of the 
program in a specific year and the methodology employed. 
At the same time, the sessions should present parents with 
an opportunity to question the program and to ensure that 
the total catechetical program presents the teachmgs of 
Christ and the church in their integrity. Then too, the ses- 
sions can assist parents to appreciate the importance and 
value of their nurturing a truly Christian environment within 
the home. 

Third, the parents' involvement in the direction ot the 
school is their right and their responsibility. 

The school board, the education committee of the parish 
council, the home and school association, etc., are viable 
structures through which the parent is able to commumcate, 
cooperate and collaborate with school leadership in the 
fulfillment of the mutual responsibility of ensuring educa- 
tional excellence from the Christian perspective. 

Parents who participate actively on those boards and com- 
mittees represent all the parents. They help to ensure that 
Q^\e school is an environment within which a commumty 



of faith that is living, conscious and active is being cultivated. 
At the same time, by their involvement, they are able io 
cooperate with school personnel as they design experien- 
tial models and pilot projects to improve educational stan- 
dards and results. Then too, they can be helpful in relation 
to the formulation of a realistic budget, an equitable tuition 
scale for students and salary rate for teachers. 

As far as school leadership is concerned, it also is essen- 
tial that appropriate structures and sessions, like those allud- 
ed to above, be initiated and implemented wherever 
necessary so that the partnership between the home and 
school may be viable and creative. 
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Summary 

1. Jesus Christ commanded those who would teach in his 
name to cultivate a spirit of unity. 

2. The effectiveness of the school is influenced significantly 
by the degree to which a partnership with the parent 
is real and viable. 

3. Teachers and parents must cooperate in enabling the 
students to imderstand and experience the relationship 
between the gift of faith and their daily lives. 

4. School personnel must recognize and encourage the right 
of parents to collaborate and cooperate with the school 
in the exercise of a common responsibility. 

5. Parents must acknowledge that their being partners with 
the school is both a right and a duty. 

6. The parent should be assisted to understand that the 
Catholic school participates in the pastoral/educational 
and evangelizing/catechizing mission of the church. 

7. The parent should be assisted to appreciate that the 
catechetical program of instruction in the Catholic school 
is approach'^ d on three levels: message, value, relational. 

8. Parents should be expected to participate in gatherings 
structured for their involvement. 

9. Parents should manifest an active intercut in the school's 
catechetical program. 

10. The parents' involvement in the direction of the school 
is their right and responsibility. 
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6. LITURGICAL 
PROGRAMS IN THE 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL: 

MOMENTS OF 
PREPARATION AND 
CELEBRATION 

Liturgical Piograms 

I shall always remember the day on which I celebrated 
liturgy with the fifth graders in the parish school. They 
had selected the theme, chosen the readings and music 
and decorated the chapel with appropriate banners and 
drawings. The theme of the Mass was, "Thanksgiving for 
the Gift of Faith." As I studied the visuals prepared by the 
children, I was impressed by one in particular. It contain- 
ed a representation of a rainbow, under which was writ- 
ten, "I believe in God because of rainbows." Isn't it true? 
Each person's faith is enabled to become living, conscious 
and active because various facets of the individual's ex- 
perience come together in their complementarity. For ex- 
ample, as believers hear, celebrate and serve the word, they 
are enabled to mature as friends and followers of the risen 
Lord. As persons who exercise varying responsibilities in 
life gather to worship, they gain a deeper appreciation of 
the conmion call to witness and to prophecy in their 
mutuality. 

Celebration of Eucharist 
within the School 

f the Catholic school is to be a living, growing conmiuni- 
ty of faith, the celebration of the Eucharist is essential. 
As students, parents and teachers gather to worship, 
they are comforted and challenged by the liturgy of the 
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word and refreshed and renewed by the liturgy of the 
Eucharist. In celebrating the Eucharist, they are reminded 
that they are related, dependent and responsible. At 
Eucharist, they are encouraged and enabled to identify more 
closely with the person and message of the risen Christ. 

Students should be invited frequently to gather around 
the altar. The celebration of the Eucharist is a setting within 
which the good news is proclaimed so that it might take root 
in their lives and be reflected in their attitudes, actions and 
relationships. The celebration of the Eucharist is a graced 
moment within which the spirit of the Lord is present to 
enlighten their minds, transform their hearts and enliven 
their spirits. The celebration of the Eucharist is an occasion 
during which children and youth are assisted to understand 
and experience the nature and mission of the Christian com- 
munity and in which they might recognize that the develop- 
ment of Christian community is a conmion responsibility 
of all who participate in the school. 

Liturgies celebrated with students should manifest a keen 
sensitivity to their experiences, needs and concerns. The 
liturgy should speak to them and strengthen them as matur- 
ing believers who are on the way. 

Preparation for the Celebration 
of the Eucharist 

mm f the celebration of liturgy within the school is to be an 
I I enriching and enabling experience, those responsible for 
U the celebration must be concerned about the prepara- 
^ tion as well as the celebration. The preparation phase 
should include two components: continuing catechetical in- 
struction dealing with the meaning, purpose and ramifica- 
tions of liturgical worship; and, immediate preparation for 
the celebration itself. 

In the first instance, the catechesis should assist students 
according to their ages and abilities to appreciate that liturgy 
is a moment when God is worshipped, community is 
cultivated and service is inspired. They should be helped 
to understand that during liturgical celebrations, believers, 
in union with the risen Christ and the community, go to the 
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Father to express worship, praise and thanksgiving. 
Catechists should enable students to recognize that during 
liturgical celebrations, strengthened by God's grace, 
believers recommit themselves to participate more active- 
ly in the growth of the community to which they have been 
called, and rededicate themselves to accept more fully the 
vision and values of Jesus Christ in order to serve people 
in need with increased dedication and zeal. 

Secondly, students should be invited to participate in the 
process of immediate preparation for the celebration. This 
phase of preparation should include choosing a theme, selec- 
ting the readings and music, formulating the prayers of the 
faithful, preparing the environmental setting, within which 
the liturgy will be celebrated and determining the ministers. 
Then too, depending on the ages, a small number of students 
might examine the readings beforehand and share two or 
three ideas with the preacher, assisting him to grasp how 
the texts relate to their lives, concerns, hopes and needs. 

Why involve students in the preparation of liturgy? Such 
Uivolvement will increase the possibility of their active par- 
ticipation in the liturgy. Also, by being involved actively in 
the preparation, students are enabled experientially to 
become even more familiar vsrith the interrelationship of the 
components of the Mass, with the meaning and significance 
of ritual and with the value of the signs and symbols 
employed. 

The Vatican document entitled. Directory for Masses with 
Children, issued in 1973, is an excellent resource for per- 
sons preparing liturgical celebrations for those at the primary 
and intermediate levels.^ The Directory describes the rela- 
tionship between liturgy and the life of the student, 
establishes guidelines for the celebration of liturgy with 
students and indicates acceptable and viable approaches that 
may be employed in the celebration. 
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Prayer Services 
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jlule acknowledging the central place of the 
1 sacraments for public prayer, the church en- 
J courages a variety of prayer forms. For instance, 
I the Liturgy of the Hours offers both a prayer and 
a prayer format. Teacher innovation on this official prayer 
of the church allows for a variety of scriptural readings and 
prayer lengths suitable to the wide range of classroom needs. 

In these prayer services, which can be led by teachers and 
students, there is, first of all, a readily accessible means for 
praising God. Even a brief prayer service structured aroimd 
an opening song, scripture reading, brief reflection and clos- 
ing prayer, is a way for a class to join in the church's con- 
tinual need to praise the Lord. 

Secondly, class prayer services are an effective way to 
catechize. Prayer services can include cognitive, affective 
and behavioral aspects of learning. They can employ repeti- 
tion, alternating group responses, echoing of responses, song, 
movement, graphics, lighting effects, drama and, in short, 
almost any technique imaginable for a desired catechetical 
learning. In comparison with other classroom efforts, prayer 
services may be one of the most effective ways to teach cer- 
tain affective aspects about relationship with God, for ex- 
ample, reverence, joy, familial comfort and trust. 

When preparing and celebrating prayer with children or 
youth, it is essential to balance one's personal awareness 
of the divine and human presences within the event. If the 
divine presence is empha^zed to the exclusion of the human 
the littirgy may ignore the need to be relevant and vital, fai' 
to connect worship with life, and create the impression tJiat 
God is distant and disinterested. If the human presence is 
emphasized to the exclusion of the divine, the participants 
may be given the impression that worship's value is deter- 
mined by whether or not someone gets something out of 
it, that it is mainly a human gathering, or that worship is 
secondary to social concerns. In order to avoid an excess 
on either side, it is crucial that a balance between the divine 
and himian be reflected in catechesis, preparation and 
celebration. 
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Whether conudering eucharistic or other prayer services, 
our approach to celebration with students in the parish 
school has been enriching and encouraging, as mentioned 
earlier. Each month, the students choose a theme, which 
is employed during the month as Mass is celebrated with 
each grade individually. Students, teachers and parents par- 
ticipate in each grade level celebration. At the end of the 
month, all of the students gather together with their teachers 
and parents to celebrate the theme as a total community. 
The students, teachers and parents have participated en- 
thusiastically during the 10 years that this approach to 
liturgical celebration has been implemented in the parish 
school. 
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Summury 

1. The celebration of the Eucharist is essential if the Catholic 
school is to be a living, growing community of faith. 

2. Liturgies celebrated with students should manifest a keen 
sensitivity to their experiences, needs and concerns. 

3. The preparation phase for the celebration of the Eucharist 
should include two components: continuing catechetical 
instruction dealing with the meaning, purpose and 
ramifications of liturgical worship; and immediate 
preparation for the celebration itself. 

4. Catechesis should assist children and youth, according 
to their ages and abilities, to appreciate that liturgy is a 
moment when God is worshipped, community is 
celebrated and service is inspired. 

5. Students should be invited to participate in the process 
of immediate preparation for th=^ celebration of the 
Eucharist. 

6. When preparing and celebrating liturgy with students, 
it is essential to balance one's personal awareness of the 
divine and human presences within the event. 

7. Preparation for and celebration of sacraments is a parish 
and a family event. 



7. THE METHOD: 
MEANS TO 
UNDERSTANDING 
AND RESPONSE 



Jesus Christ: Model for Method 

As catechists in a Catholic school prepare to fiilfiU their 
responsibility, they can profit significantly from a 
prayerful reflection upon the scriptural event within 
which the risen Christ travels the road to En\maus 
(Luke 24:13-33). The risen Lord meets two disciples as they 
journey from Jerusalem. They are overwhehned and 
devastated by the news that Jesus has been crucified. Their 
experience is important. Christ invites them to examine that 
aspect of their lives. He then offers them an interpretation 
of the event of his death as he quotes from the Old Testa- 
ment. The risen Lord then presents them with the oppor- 
tunity to reflect upon both their experience and the inter- 
pretation that explains the event. After reflection, the two 
disciples formulate a response at the time of the breaking 
of the bread. The final outcome is their witness to Christ's 
effective teaching. They run to tell others about the good 
news they have learned. 

The approach or process of the risen Lord in the Emmaus 
story should be helpful to catechists in the Catholic school. 
Christ entered into the experience of his disciples and shared 
the good news. The disciples, after reflection, discovered 
the significance of the message upon their experience. Their 
response was total: it was a response of their whole being, 
mind, heart and will. It is a response expressed in cogni- 
^♦•'^n, attitudes and practice. 



The Catechetical Process 

Contemporary catechists, in emulation of the risen 
Christ, are called to implement a catechetical process 
that incorporates four elements. 
1. Himian experience— Catechesis is directed to per- 
sons in the context of their individual lives. It is sensitive 
to the person's journey of faith. It is concerned about the 
person's past experiences, present attitudes and needs, and 
future hopes. It is eager to utilize life experiences as the basis 
for listening and responding to Christian teaching. 

2. Message-Catechesis relates the Christian message to the 
person's experience. The catechist shows how the scrip- 
tures and teachings of the church shed light upon that 
experience. In sharing the message, the most effective 
techniques and resources available should be employed. 
This dimension of the catechetical process is concerned 
with teaching and being informative. 

3. Reflection/Discovery— The catechetical process leads per- 
sons to internalize the message and to consider how it 
could change their lives if they accept and live it. This 
part of the process assists people to understand their reac- 
tions to the message and to view the challenges and im- 
plications of that message. This dimension of the 
catechetical process is concerned with persons internaliz- 
ing the message so that they might be involved in ongo- 
ing conversion. 

4. Response— The catechetical process invites individuals 
to respond to the Christian message as it relates to their 
lives and experiences. It invites them to respond in acts 
of service and worship. 



Method and Technique 

I ethod may be described as the means to an end. 
Its objective is to assist the student to understand 
and respond to the aspect of the Christian message 

I being shared.** When determining the method to 

be employed, catechists should consider the content of the 
) 'esson, the ages and abilities of the students, their particular 
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circumstances and experiences, the external teaching con- 
ditions and the personality of the catechist. In preparing a 
lesson, catechists should be clear on the content of the lesson 
and the response or attitude they hope to stimulate and 
cultivate in students. 

In presenting a lesson, catechists should employ a method 
that embraces all the essential steps in the teaching process. 
The catechetical process of Jesus Christ certainly offers a 
viable model in that regard. 

Techniques are all the activities that are at the service of 
the method and contribute to its being truly effective. They 
are intended to assist catechists in the achievement of their 
goal. The techniques should be employed according to the 
ages and abilities of the students being catechized. Among 
the techniques that may be used at the elementary or high 
school levels, are the following: 

Elementary Level High School Level 

Bible narrative Oral presentation 

Story telling Discussion 

Questioning Problem-solving 

Films, filmstrips, slides, video Media 

Chalkboard, flannelboard Questioning 

Pictures Projects 

Problem-solving Testing 

Projects 

Dramatization 

Games 

Testing 



The National Catechetical Directory 

The National Catechetical Directory lists five elements 
of catechetical methodology.^^ 
1 . The message is to be presented in its entirety while 
also being expressed according to the circumstances 
and ability of those being catechized. 
2. Catechesis is not limited to one methodology. However, 
catechists are expected to cultivate a learning environ- 
ment that will stimulate students to respond to the Chris- 
Q ♦^an message and integrate it more fully into their lives. 



3. Catechists should recognize the values and complemen- 
tary nature of the inductive and deductive methods. The 
inductive approach proceeds from the visible, sensible 
experiences of the person and leads to more general con- 
clusions and principles. The deductive approach begins 
with a general principle and applies it to the life of the 
person being catechized. Catechists should appreciate that 
the deductive approach is enriched when preceded by 
the inductive. 

4. Catechists should recognize the value of experiential lear- 
ning. In stimulating students to reflect on the Christian 
message in relation to their concerns and questions, hopes 
and anxieties, catechists can assist them to recognize and 
appreciate the relevance of the message to their lives. 
Catechists also should provide appropriate experiences 
for students. In doing so, catechists should employ 
cognitive and affective techniques that will reach the 
whole person. 

5. Catechists should not underestimate or ignore the value 
of memorization in the catechetical process. Throughout 
the ages, certain prayers, formulas and practices have 
been memorized. While memorization is an important ele- 
ment in contemporary catechesis, the practice should be 
adapted to the level and ability of the student. If it is in- 
troduced at an early age and cultivated gradually, it can 
contribute to the person's continued growth in 
understanding and living the faith. 

The National Catechetical Directory lists a number of 
prayers, formulas and practices that should be memorized 
at the appropriate time. 

1. Prayers such as the Sign of the Cross, Lord's Prayer, Hail 
Mary, Apostles' Creed, Acts of Faith, Hope and Charity, 
Act of Contrition. 

2. Factual information contributing to an appreciation of the 
place of the woi. )f God in the life of the church and 
the life of the Christian through an awareness and 
understanding of: the key themes of salvation history; the 
major personalities of the Old and New Testaments; and 
certain biblical texts expressive of God's love and care. 
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3. Formulas providing factual information regarding wor- 
ship, the church year, anJ major practices in the devo- 
tional life of Christians, including the parts of the Mass, 
the list of the saciaments, the liturgical seasons, the holy 
days of obligation, the major feasts of our Lord and our 
Lady, the various eucharistic devotions, the mysteries of 
the rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the Stations 
of the Cross. 

4. Formulas and practices dealing with the moral life of 
Christians including the conmiandments, the beatitudes, 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, the theological and moral vir- 
tues, the precepts of the church and the exaLunati. a of 
the conscience,33 



Points of Method To Remember 



atechists should be sensitive to the following points 



L Primary Level 

a. The message should be presented as concretely as 
possible. 

b. Children should be approached on both the affective 
and intellectual levels. 

c. Children who think with their senses, should be in- 
volved actively in the learning process. 

d. A variety of learning act:^dties should be employed in 
sharing the •nessage. 

e. The lesson <?hculd be replete with examples from the 
children's world and experiences. 

f. Children should be given opportunities to share their 
thoughts and feelings. 

g. There should be a balance in the lesson between listen- 
ing activities and doing activities. 

2. Intermediate Level 

a. The ability of students to explore a topic and relate it 
to their experiences should be cultivated as they are 
encouraged to participate personally in the catechetical 
process. 

b. Students should be encouraged to work on group pro- 
jects and discussion. 

c. Students should be encouraged to be involved in 




in presenting the message. 
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problem-solving activities. 

d. Students should be introduced to biblical characters 
as heroes. 

e. Students, who tend to be legalistic at this age, should 
be assisted to understand the spirit behind the com- 
mandments and other laws. 

f . Catechists should refer to current events as revealing 
the main themes of the Christian message. 

g. Students should be expected to memorize doctrinal for- 
mulas -iter they have been assisted to understand 
them. 

3. Junior High Level 

a. Catechists should be patient and just in dealing with 
youth who tend to be insensitive, critical and seem- 
ingly closed during this period of their lives. 

b. Catechists should assist students who are eager to 
cultivate friendships, to recognize the importance and 
value of developing a friendship with Jesus Christ. 

c. Catechists should assist students who tend to be 
egocentric, to recognize and appreciate the relation- 
ship between the Christian message and their lives, 
needs, concerns and questions. 

d. Catechists should encourage students to become in- 
V . /ed in independent activities, such as research in 
relatio" 'o a jpic, problem-solving, etc. 

e. Catechists should offer opportunities for field trips and 
service projects in assisting students to understand and 
respond to the Christian message. 

f . Catechists should guide students to investigate the rela- 
tionship between the gospel and social issues. 

g. Catechists should present an historical treatment of the 
good news. 

^ High School Level 

a. Catechists should set clear goals and outline procedures 

for achieving them, 
b Catechists should be witnesses of the gospel, who 

resK ' :t the students' freedom. 

c. Catechists should encourage problem-solving and 
group discussion. 

d. Catechists should balance the theoretical and the prac- 



tical in the class. 

e. Catechists should employ media in examining issues 
of life, meaning, relationships, etc., from a Christian 
perspective. 

f . The message should be related to the personal needs, 
questions, concerns of the students. 

g. Catechists should challenge students intellectually and 
insist thct they reason logically. 

Summary 

1. The Emmaus event presents a timely insight into Jesus' 
teaching method. 

2. The catechetical process incorporates four elements: 
human experience, message, reflection/discovery, and 
response. 

3. The objective of method is to assist the maturing believer 
to understand and respond to the aspect of the Chris- 
tian message being shared. 

4. Techniques are the activities that contribute to the ef- 
fectiveness of the method. 

5. Techniques should be employed according to the age 
and ability of the person being catechized. 

6. The National Catechetical Directory lists elements of 
catechetical methodology to be employed by catechists 
in the exercise of ministry. 

7. The message should be presented as concretely as possi- 
ble at the primary level. 

8. Children at the intermediate level should be encourag- 
ed to participate in group projects and discussions. 

9. Catechists should assist jimior high students to recognize 
the relationship between the gospel and their lives. 

10. Catechists who serve at the high school level, should 
be witnesses of the gospel, who respect the freedom of 
the students. 
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8. A MAGNIFICENT 
MOSAIC: 

CATECHETICAL 
PROGRAM IN THE 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL - 
COGNITIVE AND 
AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES 



The Church: Sent To Teach 
in Christ's Name 

Shortly before the Ascension, the resiirrected Lord com- 
missioned his apostles, and through them the church, 
to continue his mission of love and service, of 
evangelizing and catechizing (Matt. 28:16-20). He 
challenged them to teach everything he had commanded. 
He comforted them with the assurance that he would be 
with them in good times and bad. In other words, the 
church, from the moment of its birth, has been sent to share 
the truih, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

Contemporary catechists, like their predecessors in the 
catechetical ministry, are being sent to share the basic 
teachings of Jesus Christ and his church in their integrity. The 
General Catechetical Directory states clearly that catechesis 
must present faithfully the entire treasure of the Christian 
message.3* However, it acknowledges as well the necessity 
of catechists being sensitive to the personal and cultural con- 
ditions of those being catechized. The Directory points out 
that the content should be shared in accordance -^h the 
ability of those being catechized to understand it. n states 
that as students mature, they are better able to accept and 



respond to a more developed and detailed presentation of 
the basic teaching. 

The General Catechetical Directory^^ and the National 
Catechetical Directory^ contain an inclusive listing of the 
basic teachings of Jesus Christ and his church. While each 
of these truths need not be presented in a specific grade, 
they must be incorporated into the total catechetical pro- 
gram. It follows, then, that in evaluating the curriculum, 
one should evaluate the multi-year program in its totality. 



The Message To Be Shared 

Cognitive and affective objectives for grades one 
through eight are described in the NCEA document 
entitled, A Curriculum Guide for Continuous Progress 
in Religious Education.^'' Objectives for the high school 
level are listed in High School Religious Curriculum Resource 
Guide, that I formulated for the schools in the Archdiocese 
of Boston. 

Since many diocesan offices have created their own cur- 
riculum guidelines, there are resources available. It is recom- 
mended that you check with your own diocesan office. 
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FOOTNOTES 



L National Conference of Catholic Bishops, Sharing the Ligfa of Faith: Na- 
tional Catecfmtkxd Directory for Catholics in the United States (Washington, D.C.: 
United States Catholic Omference, 1979), para. 30. 

2. Decree on tfo Bishops Office in the Church, in Walter Abbot, ed., 77k 
Documents of Vatican U (New York: America Press, 1966), para. 14. 

3. Sharing the of Faith, para. 35. 

4. Pbpe John Ptail n. On Catechesb in Our Ttnw (Boston: Daughters of St. 
P&ul, 1979), para. 19. 

5. Sharing the <4 Faith, paras. 49-55. 

6. IM, paras. 4246. 

7. IbkL, para. 47. 

8. Sacred Congregsticm for the Clergy, General Catechetical Directory 
(Washingtcm, D.C.: United States Cadx>lic Conference, 1971), para. 43. 

9. Shcffing the U^ofFai^, paras. 173-174. 

10. Ibid,, pera. 181. 

11. On Catechesis in Our Tbne, para. 10. 

12. Ibid., paras. 11-13. 

13. Sharing ffe light of Faith, para. 206. 

14. Ibid., para. 207. 
15 Ibid., para. 208. 

16. General Catechetkxj- Directory, paras. 111-114. 

17. Ibid, pant 68. 

18. Natknal Conferaioe of Cadiolk Bishops 
Message on Catholic Education (Washington, D.C.: United States Qdiolic Con- 
ference, 1972), para. 106. 

19. Sacred Copgr^ation for Cathc^ Education, 77k Chf^ 
Dau^ters of St. Pbul, 1977), para. 87. 

20. Sacred Congregation for Catholic Education, Lay Catholics in Schools: 
VVitnesaes to Faiffi (Boston: Daughters of St. Paul, 1982), para. 68. 

21. Ibid., para. 70. 

22. Sharing the of Faith, fnra. 215. 

23. National Conference of Catholic Bi^iops, Teach Them (Washington, D.C.: 
United States Cathdic Ccniferenoe, 1976), para. 28. 

24. DetMaioncn Christian Education, in V^^erAk^ ed., TheDocuments 
of Vatican U (New Yorie America Press, 1966), para. 8. 

25. Sharing the Ug^ofFaitK para. 232. 

26. The Oathotc School, para. 34. 

27. Ibid., para. 27. 

28. On Catechesis in Our Tbne, para. 69. 

29. TTie Catholic School, para. 73. 
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30. Sacred Q)ngre^tkm ftMT Dhdne Wo^ 
(Washington, D.C.: United States CathoUc Conference, 1974). 

31. To Teach As Jesus Did, para. 18. 

32. Shirmg the Ught cf Rath, para. 176. 
23. Ibid. 

34. General Catechetical Directory, para. 38. 

35. Ibid., paras. 47-69. 

36. Sharing the Ught of Rath, paras. 82-111. , , ^ . 

37. National Catholic Educational Association A Cumcubm Gwde for Conti- 
nuing Prx^ress in Reh^ Education (Washington, D.C.: NCEA, 1972). 

38. High School Region Curriculum Resource Guide (Boston: CathoUc School 
Department, 1981). 
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SUGGESTIONS 
FOR USING 
THIS BOOK 



There are many uses for this series of booklets on the 
Catholic school. Colleges will find them a valuable 
resource in preservice formation programs for 
Catholic school teachers. Graduate schools will find 
them helpful in the preparation of Catholic school ad- 
ministrators. Principals will find in them a rich r^^source for 
inservice of teachers and boards of education. Individual 
Catholic educators will find in them a unique and 'challeng- 
ing help to their own personal and professional growth. 

Plans that differ in length and format are offered to those 
who will be using these booklets. These plans are arranged 
for easy adaptation by users according to their purpose and 
needs. 

Extended Format: This plan is for the college teacher, 
the principal or group leader who can spend two or more 
sessions on the material. 

Mix and Match: This format gives users a choice of open- 
ings, of middles and of endings. It invites users to design 
their own model, choosing suggested components according 
to the interests and readiness of participants and the time 
available. 

Planned Format— Single Session: The single session for- 
mat is arranged for one 60-90 minute session. It provides 
a step-by-step plan for the busy leader, even estimated time 
allotments. 

Independent Study: Educators motivated to explore the 
booklet and/or teachers assigned to study it will find sug- 
gestions in this plan for interacting with the content, for 
reflecting on its meaning and for internalizing its message. 

It is hoped that Catholic leaders will find the planning for- 
mats a beginning— an incentive to go beyond in their search 
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for ways to help Catholic school teachers grasp the distinc- 
tiveness of their school and of their ministry. 



Orientation 

I he excellent content of this booklet can be brought 
to life by the involvement and witness of people who 
have internalized and enfleshed its content and values; 
I namely, successful religion teachers and parents, who 
sacrifice to make it possible for the children to have the ex- 
perience of religion teacher and religion class. 




EXTENDED FORMAT 



OPTION A: 

Session 1: After participants have read this book, leader or 
guest lecturer makes a presentation expanding and 
elucidating the content followed by a period for ques- 
tions and general discussion. 

Session 2: Ask a panel of experienced religion teachers to 
point out the practical implications for the Catholic 
school teacher from the chapters on the believer, the 
catechist, the faculty and the home. 

Session 3: In small groups, ask the participants to plan one 
of the following: a faculty renewal experience; a religion 
class; or an all-school liturgy. 

Session 4: Ask participants to visit a CaLliOlic school to 
observe a master teacher. After the observation, conduct 
a discussion asking participants to connect what they 
observe with what they had read in the text. 

OPTION B: 

Session 1: Invite a panel of experienced teachers to make 
an inspirational presentation giving witness to the im* 
portance of the catechetical mission, the love of children 
as maturing believers, the personal spiritual growth 
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resulting for the teacher as an outcome of the ministry, 
the support and inspiration of the faculty believing 
commvmity. 

Session 2: Invite a panel of parents to speak to the teachers 
about the importance of the religion teacher to them and 
the hopes they have for the Christian formation of their 
children. 

Session 3: Using available catechetical teacher manuals and 
student materials, ask each participant to select a religion 
lesson and write a plan for teaching it. If possible, have 
participants teach Uxe lesson to a group of students with 
other participants observing and giving feedback after 
the lesson. 

OPTION C: 

Select a variety of activities from the Mix and Match sec- 
tion to be expanded into several sessions. 



MIX AND MATCH 



Step 1: Prayer 

Step 2: Openings— Choose from among the following: 

a. In paurs, ask participants to briefly tell about the best 
religion teacher they have known. 

b. Play an audio or video tape of two or three parents 
telling of the hopes they have for the Christian for- 
mation of their children and the importance of the 
religion teacher. 

c. Skim the table of contents and formulate two ques- 
tions you hope will be answered during the session. 

d. In groups of three, share a value you hold about the 
teaching of religion. 

e. List three qualities you believe to be important for 
a teacher of religion. 

f . What do you predict is distinctive about methods of 
teaching religion, compared to methods of teaching 
other content material? 

g. What arc the hopes and expectations that parents you 
know have concerning their child's religion teacher 
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and the religion class? 
Step 3: Middle— Choose from among the following: 

a. Have the leader or a guest speaker present a lecture 
expanding and elucidating the content, followed by 
questions and general discussion. 

b. Invite a panel of experienced religion teachers to make 
brief presentations on each of the chapters of the 
book. 

c. Invite a master teacher and a small class of students 
to present a demonstration religion class to be observ- 
ed and then discussed by the participants. 

d. Ask participants in a hands-on session to examine 
available religion textbooks and teacher manuals and 
conduct a discussion about these materials. 

e. Using sections of available? .acher manual materials, 
ask each participant to write a plan for teaching a 
religion class; conduct a discussion of the experience 
of preparing to teach a class. 

f. Have leader or guest speaker compare methods for 
teaching a religion class to methods used for teaching 
other content. 

g. Invite a panel of experienced religion teachers to make 
an inspirational presentation, giving witness to the im- 
portance of the catechetical mission, love of children 
as maturing believers, the personal spiritual growth 
for the teacher as an outcome of the ministry, the sup- 
port and inspiration of the believing commimity of 
faculty and parents. 

Step 4: Endings— Choose one of the following: 

a. In groups of three, ask participants to share the im- 
portant concepts and values of this session for each 
of them. 

b. Design a mini-celebration that ties together the 
content. 

c. Ask participants to write a summary paragraph of 
what they have learned. 

d. Ask participants to list three (3) distinctive 
characteristics of the teaching of religion, compared 
to the teaching of other content. 

^e. In large groups, summarize themes of this topic. 
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f . Ask participants to write one sentence about each of 
the chapter headings, expressing an insight or con- 
viction as a result of studying this material. 

g. What are the implications of this book for you as a 
Catholic school teacher? 

Step 5:— Closing Prayer 



PLANNED FORMAT-SINGLE SESSION 



Minutes 

Step 1: In preparation for the session, ask par- 
ticipants to read the book. 

8 Step 2: To begin the session, read and reflect on 
the word from scripture, Rom. 10:13-15, 
and the church; "To Teach as Jesus 
Did/' #104. Sing "Go Tell it on the 
Mountain" or some suitable song. 

1 0 Step 3: In\dte an exp'^rienced religion teacher to 
make an inspirational presentation giv- 
ing witness to the importance of the 
catechetical misaon, the love of children 
as maturing believers, the personal 
spiritual growth for the teacher as an 
outcome of the ministry, the support and 
inspiration of the believing community 
of faculty and parents. 

30 Step 4: Invite a master teacher and small class 
of students to present a demonstration 
religion class to be observed by 
participants. 

20 Step 5: In large groups, discuss the observation 
of the demonstration class using the con- 
tent of the chapter on methods. 

10 Step 6: Ask the participants to list distinctive 
characteristics of teaching religion, com- 
pared to the teaching of other content. 

2 Step 7: Close session by rereading the scripture, 
Rom. 10:13-15. 



INDEPENDENT STUDY 



Step 1: Read and reflect on the scripture, Rom. 10:13-15. 
In your own words, pray for the wisdom and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit as you study the 
material. 

Step 2: Scan the table of contents and formulate a ques- 
tion you have about each chapter. 

Step 3: After reading each chapter, ,/rite a brief paragraph 
expressing key insights and i onvictions emerging 
from your study. 

Step 4: Interview a couple, asking their expectations of the 
religion teacher and the religion class in the Chris- 
tian formation of their children. 

Step 5: Interview a master religion teacher on the follow- 
ing topics: why they spe. their lives teaching 
religion; children as maturing believers and what 
they learn from them; the impact of ministry on 
personal spiritual growth; the support experienc- 
ed from the believing community of the faculty and 
the parents. 

Step 6: Observe a class of an experienced religion teacher 
and critique it in light of the context of the chapter 
on methods. 

Step 7: Talk with a friend, telling what you have learned 
from your study. 

Step 8: Spend 15 minutes of quiet time with God in con- 
versation/listening centered on the ministry of the 
religion teacher. 
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